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knowledge of federal financial aid for postsecondary education. It 
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aid and held erroneous views about financial aid and school costs. 
Additionally, there was found to be a relation between a family's 
income and educational level and its level of awareness of federal 
financial aid: low-income feuDilies knew more eibout Pell Grants i&nd 
high-income families kn>w more about loans. Higher educational 
institutions were found to be the primary source of information about 
financial aid for most students amd parents, followed by infomuil 
sources such as family and friends. In addition, studies showed that 
students from families with knowledge cf financial aid at the time 
the students were in high school were far more likely to apply for 
aid. Academic ability, high school grades, family income, and 
motivation to continue education were seen as more highly relatctd to 
postsecondary attendance than was knowledge of financial aid. Prior 
awareness of the availability of financial aid can be part of a chain 
of influences leading to completion of additional schooling. Contains 
19 references. (GLR) 
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July 31, 1990 

The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy 
Chainnan, Committee on Labor and 

Human Resources 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In response to your request of June 8, 1989, we reviewed available 
studies on students' and parents' knowledge of federal Hnancial aid for 
postsecondary education. We also conducted a number of interviews and 
performed our own secondary analysis of available data from the High 
School and Beyond Survey, In this report, we examine the following 
four questions: 

• What is known about students' and parents' knowledge of federal finan- 
cial aid at different points in time as students progress through junior 
high and high school? 

• Has considerable variance been found in the extent of this knowledge 
among different populations? 

• What sources have contributed to this knowledge? 

• What consequences can be attributed to different degrees of knowledge 
of federal financial aid? 

We found that useful evidence was scarce and had substantial shortcom- 
ings for the purposes of answering these questions. For example, many 
of the studies had idiosyncratic samples, old data, and low response 
rates, which limit generalizability. In addition, a major national study 
used by many authors worded one key question very ambiguously and 
received a low response rate as well. 

In assessing basic knowledge levels, we found that students and parents 
knew surprisingly little about financial aid for higher education or the 
costs of postsecondary schools. A m^jor national study in 1980 found 
that only 12 percent of high school sophomores were aware c e Pell 
Grant program and only 8 perce* ^ were aware of Stafford Lo The 
same study found that although seniors were much more likely to recog- 
nize these programs— only 18 percent were unaware of Pell Grants and 
26 percent of Stafford Loans — most appeai^ed to have only rudimentary 
additional information about aid programs, including those for which 
they might be eligible. Parents lacked information about financial aid 
throughout their children's junior high and high school years. Fewer 
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than half the parents of high school seniors in 1980 were able to identify 
major federal ftnandal aid programs. 

We also found that students and parents held erroneous views alxmt 
financial aid and school costs. ^ " My students and parents misunder- 
stood aid requirements and thus believed incorrectly that they were 
ineligible for aid. Parents and students tended to both grossly overesti- 
mate and 'inderestimate different elements of the cost of higher educa- 
tion. Both kinds of mistakes can lead people to limit their oonsideratk>n 
of different school options. 

Further, we found that there was a relation between a family's income 
and its level of awareness of federal financial aid. In general, students 
and parents from low-income families knew relatively more about Pell 
Grants, while those from higher-income families knew relatively more 
about loans. We found a similar relationship between parents* educa- 
tional level and their awareness of financial-aid options. However, the 
differences between these groups were small. 

Seeking the origins of whatever imormation people did have, we found 
higher education institutions were the primary source of information 
about financial aid for most students and parents, followed by infcnrmal 
sources such as family members and friends. At least during the periods 
covered by the studies we reviewed, high school counselors were not 
generally regarded as important sources of fmancial aid information. 

Parents are interested in learning about fmancial aid and thus are 
willing recipients of financial aid information. We found that parents, 
including those who were indifferent to their ciiildren's postsecondary 
education plans, d participate in financial aid information 

activities. 

Concerning the consequences of this knowledge, we round that students 
from families with knowledge of financial aid at the time the students 
were in high school were far more likely to apply for aid than students 
from families without knowledge at this time. In addition, we found a 
relationship between knowledge of financial aid and postsecondary 
school attendance. Students who were aware of the availability of finan- 
cial aid as sophomores were more likely to enroll in a postsecondary 
school. We cannot conclude, however, that increased knowledge of 
tinanciai aid will increase the likelihood of postsecondafy enrollment. It 
is not possible to determine from the available studies whether knowing 
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of financial aid availability is a precursor to the desire to pursue post- 
secondary education or whether the desire to continue education 
explains the differences in awareness of flnancial aid. 

Knowledge of Hnandal aid availability is only one of many influaices on 
students* postsecondary school attendance. Academic ability, high 
school grades, family income, and motivation to continue educatkxi are 
more highly related to postseomdary attendance than is knowledge of 
financial aid. However, it is possible that elementary and secondary 
school teachers and counselors may increase the probability that stu- 
dents will aspire to and pursue postsecondary education when they pro- 
vide early and realistic information on postsecondary school costs and 
the many ways of meeting them. Appendix II reviews past federal initia- 
tives in the dissemination of fmandal aid information. 

In performing this synthesis, we identiHed potentially relevant studies 
through the use of computerized literature searches. We also contacted 
state educational agendes, orofession&l groups involved with studait 
aid, and university researchers in an effort to identify unpublished 
studies or data. We augmented the literature by analyzing previously 
unstudied data from the High School and Beyond Survey. W^ describe 
our methodology in greater detail in appendix I. 

As we arranged with your office, unless you publicly announce its con- 
tents earlier, we plan no further distribution of this report until 30 days 
after its issue date. At that time, we will send copies to other interested 
parties and make copies available to others upon request. If you have 
any questions or would like additional information, please call me at 
(202) 276-1854 or Kwai-Cheung Chan, ISrector of Program Evaluation 
in Human Services Areas, at (202) 275-1370. Other m^jor contributors 
to this report are listed in appendix III. 

Sincerely yours. 




Carl E. Wisier 

Director for Planning and Reporting 
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Section I 



Iiitroduction 



One objective of federa] higher education pobcy has been the improve- 
ment of access to and choice of po@tsccondary schools for poor mi 
minority students. The proportion of these students entering college has 
not risen since the nud4070'3; de^^p^te the fact that such students are 
improving in dveir ac&dmic prep^^on.^ Families whose eanttngs are 
in the middle and upper levels rennain four times mome likely to have 
chilclren U\ college than families whose eai*n)ngs Tall in the lower levels. 
Hispanic students continue to have the lowest college-going rates am<xng 
minorit>^ groups, and the prc^rtion of Hispani<s ledtemling ccilBg^ ia 
decreasing. Cfhe coUege^ing rate for Hispanics decreased by 8-1 per- 
cent between 1976 and 1988.) The percaitage of black students going to 
college has also declined since the 1970*s. Between 1976 and 1S38, the 
higher education participation rate for black fanales decreased by 7.6 
percent, while the particiimticai rate for black males idummeted 17 per- 
centage points d>mng tJie same time pmod» In fact, the number of young 
black men presently under the supervision of the legal system — that is, 
in prison or on parole or probation— exceeds the number of young black 
men on college campuses. According to statistics released this year, 
609.690 young black malt^ aged 20 to 29 were subject to the criminal 
justice system, whereas 436,000 black men were enrolled in higher 
education. 



Obser/ers h we suggest^ a number of reasons for this stubborn social 
problem. Soitie place the higher edu ^^on problem within a broader 
range of social problems^. Other explanations emphasize the cost of addi- 
tional schooling and problems with student financial aid. 

Many general conditions may negatively influence eerly school motiva- 
tion, achievement, high school graduation rates, and college prepara- 
tion — all of which in turr influence postsecondary attendance rates. 
The number of students li ^ong in poverty is increasing. One out of four 
children is now a member of a family whose income is beiow the federal 
poverty line. One out of every six children ciurently lives in a household 
headed by a single motlier, a condition that tends to reduce the family's 
resources of al^ kinds. The continuing problems of unemptojment for 
minorities in urban areas, as well as th«3 general underrepresentation of 



'After a Gon^henaive review of achievement da^ 
the mc«t impottant tren(to in rece^ 

compared with ncNunin(»rity students and relative gains in high-minortty-enroUment achoob and 
schools in disadvantaged urben communities conq^xtred with the nation as a whole. (Congreaakvul 
Budget Office, 1966) Thus, although the gap between nUnority and nonminorityadi^ 
large, the relative gauu of minority studonts have been substantial. 
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minorities in professional occupations, together suggest that the usual 
incentives for pursuing higher educaticm may be diminished. 

More specifically, students omtinuing education beyond high school 
face the challenge of paying the bills for tuition, books, and living 
expenses while they study and, at the same time, must alf o forgo the 
income they could earn by woridng ftill-time. Studa^t aid, whidi can 
help reduce this burden for poor youth, may be neither suf fidently ireU* 
known nor adequate. Pell Grants, for example, can <mly be used to fUnd 
up to 60 percent of all postsecondaiy school e3q)enses. Although need- 
based federal aid, as well as other aid, has beai available for years, al- 
lege costs, real or imagined, may still be viewed by many disadvantaged 
students as so high as to prevent them from enrolling.* In a recent 
national study, high school graduates who did not autdl in coltege were 
asked why they did not. (Council for Advancement and Suppwt of Edu- 
cation, 1988) Over half dted affordability, finances, and the need to 
work. Students who are poor, members of minority groups, or from fam- 
ilies without college-educated members may be unaware that federal 
(and other) financial aid is available. They may, as a consequence, reject 
higher education as a realistic possibility. 

Although persistence in higher education is affected by many factms, 
some evidence suggests that students with financial aid are more litely 
than others to complete the first year. Thus, prior awareness of the 
availability of financial aid can be part of a chain of influences leading 
to completion of additional schooling. 

The decision to enter, and persist in, postsecondary education results 
from a complex interaction among intellectual, academic, personal, 
social, and fii^.^dal considerations. Each student goes through a unique 
process to arrive at this decision. This study centers on only one small 
piece of this complex interaction — awareness of federal student aid. 



nK*£w>fi On \o anH To address the Ck)nmuttee*s concerns about knowledge of federal stu- 
UDjeCuVeS, OCOPC, ailQ ^j^^^ posed four specific evaluation questions: 

Methodology 



ERLC 



^Although federal loans were previously available to all students, the Stafford Loan Program, with a 
few exceptions, is presently restricted to members of low-income families. 
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• What is known about students' and parents' knowledge of federal Hnan- 
cial aid at different points in time as students progress through junior 
high and high school?^ 

• Has considerable variance been found in the extent of this knowledge 
among different populations? 

• What sources have contributed to this knowledge? 

• What consequences can be attributed to different degrees of knowledge 
of federal financial aid? 



Review of Literature '^^ answer these questions we examined pubUshed research and ana- 

lyzed existing data bases that addressed students' and parents' knowl- 
edge of college costs and federal aid, soiu-ces of information about 
student aid, and the role of this information in students' decisions. 

We limited our search to work published after 1980, since information 
issues were different in the 1970's when federal financial aid programs 
were maturing. 

We did not explore the issue of students' and parents' awareness of all 
financial aid, or even all federal stiident aid. Instead, we focused oii the 
two m^jor federal efforts. Pell Grants and Stafford Loans.* Furthermore, 
we did not evaluate the relative importance of awareness of financial 
aid amon)j the constellation of factors that influence postsecondary 
attendarice. 

We identified potentially relevant studies through the use of computer- 
ized literature searches. In addition, we contacted state educational 
agencies, professional groups involved in student aid and counseling, 
and university researchers in an effort to identify ongoing research and 
unpublished sources of data that might augmmt the literature. In total, 
we identified 74 studies. We asked three experts to rate each of the 
studies we identified based on the criteria of topical appropriateness, 
adequacy of design, statistical soundness, and generalizability of 



^Our interchangeable use of the words "awarenesft" and *'kiM>wledge" in this report reflects the way 
these terms are employed m the studies we examiited 

''Beginning in 1972, the principal federal student aid awards to individuals were known as Basic 
Educational 0{^)ortunlty Grants. Since 1982, when they were renamed, they have been known as Pfefl 
Grants, alter Senator ClalbomePeU. Beginning ir 1965, the major federal k>an program was called the 
Federal, State, and Private Programs of Low-Interest Insured Loans to Students in InsdUitkm of 
Higher Educatkm. In 1986,thenameof the program was changed to the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program, hi 1 988. the progran i was renamed the Robert T Stafford Studnit Loan Progrant, after 
Senator Robert T. Stafford, and has been called Stafford Loans. For simpUcity, we refer to the grants 
and the loan program at whatever point in time by their present titles. 
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sample. Judged by these criteria, eighteen studies were found acceptable 
for our purposes.*^ Appendix I discusses our literature search and evalu- 
ation in more detail. 

Syntheses have the strength of efficient access to data but also inherit 
the limitations of the underlying studies. These included iinpredse ques- 
tion wording, low response rates, and idiosyncratic sp:nples. Locating 
specific inf onnation on awareness of federal student aid was difficult in 
studies examining general issues in students* decision-making. With the 
exception of studies based on the Department of Education's High 
School and Beyond Survey (discussed in the next section), which fol- 
lowed high school students for many years, most studies collected data 
at only one point in time. Thus, the body of information for examining 
the relationship of knowledge at one point to later events is even 
smaller. 



Analysis of High School 
and Beyond Survey Data 



In addition to reviewing published research, we analyzed previously 
imused information from the High School and Beyond Survey. This boJy 
of data, collect^ by the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
includes surveys of 58,728 high school sophomores and seniors in 1980 
and follow-up srxveys of these students in 1982 and subsequent years. 
Data were also gathered from their parents in 1980. We looked for char- 
acteristics of these student and their parents associated with various 
levels of awareness of student aid. We also traced those v'ho were 
knowledgeable about student aid as sophomores to see if their decisions 
two years later about postsecondary school enrollment difiered ^rom 
other students' decisions. 



Our review was conducted in accordance with geneially accepted gov- 
emmeni auditing standards. Because we had no practical way of inde- 
pendently confirming the accuracy of data collected by others, we did 
not verify High School and Beyond Sur\'ey data or data reported in the 
studies we reviewed. 



CltQc^OG f\f QtiiHpntQ* Students' and parents' awareness of all aspects of higher education 

DUigeb OtUUeiit& opportimities develops over time. One model of three stages of the col- 

EklUCatiOnal Choice lege choice process, shown in table 1.1, seems applicable to the general 



^We asked the experts to judge the studies for their merit with regard to answering the CommltUe's 
questiaw. Many studies migf t have been judged more positively based on the criterion of meeting 
their authors* ongmal purposes 
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decision-making process all students face.® (Hossler and Gallagher, 
1987) The first stage, " predisposiUon ,** covers the period prior to the 
sophomore year of high school Duiiiig this stage, students form career 
goals and expectations about whether they will continue their education 
beyond high school. During the next stage, " searc h," which extends 
from the sophomore through the senior year for most students, they 
learn about specific postsecondary education opportunities, such as 2r 
and 4-year colleges, public and private schools, vocational training 
options, and others. In the fmal " choice " stage, generally late in the 
senior year, students decide which institution to attend. The type and 
ainouiit of information students and their families could use seem likely 
to vary by stage and proceed from the general to the specific. 



Tabte 1.1: D#>cnptlon o? Steyt of Steidnf ^ductionai Ch olf md AvaHabUi 8ourc— ^ informtion 
Stag« 



School gradot TB9ki$ 



information n^'^ds 



Predisposition 



Search 



Through 9 

'10I0T2"" 



Choice 



12 or later 



Form career General informutJon about postsecondary schools' preparation 

aspirations determine requiremenis, costs, and financial aid opportunities 
postsecondary goals 



Explore specific 
schools 



Information about alternative programs of study, occupational 
prerequisites, tuition costs, and availability of financial aid 



Select school 



Specific informatics on the total cost of attendance and aid 
packages offered at particular schools 



Two studies included students m both tho "search" arxJ "choice" stages 



Ml Will Jk# 

numoof Of 
ttudiM* 



We have organized the presentation of findings in the rest of this report 
by grouDing together the data on each stage. 



Theoreticians have developed many types of model of the stages of college dioice. These Indude 
eck^nomotric models, consumer models, sociological models, and combined models that bomm con- 
structs from these different types. We chose to use the combined nyxfcsl of Hossler and Gallagher 
bet-ause it .dentifled three different stages of the studem choice pnxxfls that 
various grade levels that were examined in the studies we synthesized. Th as, this model provided a 
useful developmental f ramewurk with which to organize this report. 
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Section 2 



Predisposition: Awareness of Federal Financial 
Aid During the Junior High School Years 



QtiiHAntQ' TjiqUq 5it "Predisposition" is the first stage of the Hossler and GaUagher mode^ of 

DtUaenib l dbKb al educational choice. 1 his stage usually covers the period from seventh 

This Stage grade to tenth grade— the period that typically spans the junior high 

years — and is the st^ge during which most students form tentative 
career goals and expectations about education beyond high school. Stu- 
dents' tasks at this stage include learning about the world of work; 
assessin3 their individual aptitudes, interests, and values; and deter- 
mining a tentative fit between their individual attributes and various 
occupations and career paths. At this point, students make important 
choices about what to study in school (specific classes or whole curric- 
ulum "tracks") that significantly affect their future options concerning 
higher education and jobs. 



A vtjil Qhlp FviHpnpp Despite the importance of this stage, our search identified an extremely 

/WdlldUie riVlueilCt^ limited body of relevant information. Five studies investigated issues 

related to financial aid awareness at the predisposition stage.* Key fea- 
tures of these studies are presented in table 2.1. (One of these studies 
included some students who were in tenth grade, and two others 
included parents of tenth graders. We included these studies in this sec- 
tion because the vast ma^jority of individuals studied were either stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 9 or parents of students in these grades.) 



'There are more citations than studies, as the two Pennsylvania studies resulted in numerous sepa- 
rate publications 
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School ^ftoara 




Key PMufMOfl 




neee of rwomiw rmencNN n 


M DuHoQ the Junlof Ni0h 


Study 


Study 
penoa 


Locetloo 




Ma source 


Oulooiiie meeeiiiM 


Brouder(19d7) 


1986 


4 cities 


Judgmental sample of 
about 100 middto- and lov^* 
mcome parents of students 
in grades 7-10 snd no otfvir 
cfwdren in ooiege 


8 focus group interviews 


Parents' awareness of 
finandal aid programs and 
cost of colege attendance 


Davis (1988) 


1988 


Pennsylvania 


935 students (grades 7*10) 
in 6 schools 


in*8Choo) survey of 
students 


Students' attitudes toward 
early awareness activities 
arxJ preferer)ces regardir)g 
postsecondary education 


Davis (1989) 


1989 


Pennsylvania 


Parents of 935 students 
(grades MO) in 6 schools 


Mail survey 


Parents' attitudes toward 
eeiy awarer)ess activities 
and preferences regarding 
postsecondary education 


Dixon (1986) 


1986 


Illinois 


1 ,305 parents of eighth 
graders in 30 public and 
private schools 


Take-home survey 


Parents* awarenees of 
specific financiai aid 
programs arKl cost of 
college attendance 


Pennsylvania 
Association of 
Colleges and 
Universities (1963) 


1983 


Pennsylvania 


Representative sample of 
8.436 ninth graders in 49 
schools 


Inschool survey 


Students' Icncwiedge of 
financial aid programs and 
cost of college attendance, 
and students* evaluation of 
postsecondary information 
received from their schools 



Only one study addressed students' awareness of financial aid. (Penn- 
sylvania Association of Colleges and Universities, 1983) This study of 
ninth graders in Pennsylvania asked students if they had received infor- 
mation about student aid from their schools, which obviously excludes 
information students may have received elsewhere and thus may under- 
estimate the information students might have had. 

Tm> studies examined parents' awareness of financial aid. Brouder 
(1987) investigated the quality and accessibility of information about 
postsecondary educational options by conducting focus groups in four 
cities of low* and middle-income parents with children in grades 7 
through 10. Dixon (1986) analyzed findings L 3m a survey of parents of 
eighth graders in 30 public and private schools in Illinois to determine 
the status of their knowledge of college admissions requirements, costs, 
and financial aid. 

Davis (1988) studied preferences of junior high students and their par- 
ents regarding postsecondary-education planning activities. He sampled 
935 students in grades 7 through 10 and their parents to determine their 
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willingness to partidpate in activities abou^ 

requirements, postseamdary school dvMce, oosts of post&econdary 

school attendance, and financial aid opportunities. 



A Pennsylvania study found that more than one half of ninth graders 
(59 percent) reported receiving no infcNrmatkm about financial aid from 
their schools. (Pennsylvania AasodatiCNt of Gcdleges and Untverstties, 
1983) We were unable to locate any study that measured stude^ 
reports of the extent and quality of infwmation received at this stage 
from other sources, such as families or fHends. 

Parents appeared to lack information about both the costs o f college and 
available financial assistance. Brouder ( 1987) found that most middle- 
and low-income paraats without children in college lacked infwroaticm 
about specific financial akl programs; the only parents in this category 
who appeared at all know ledgeable about financial akl wci^e themselves 
current or fornix recipients of such aid. Of the parents interviewed, 
only about half seemed to possess a fairiy accurate ktea of presoit al- 
lege costs, and none had an idea of what c(dlege ooets would be whai 
their child attended. Most parents greatly overestimated costs; others 
offered unrealistically tow estimates.* EMxon (1986) reported that about 
half of the parents surveyed in lUinds had heard of Stafford Loans but 
only a quarter had heard of Pell Grants. Fifty-six percent of parents 
surv^ed had no idea what it would cost for their child to attend college 
for one year. Estimates by parents who indicated awareness of cost 
ranged from a low of l2,0(Ajr to a high of $60,000 a year. Results from 
these studies suggest that although parents are generally aware of 
financial aid, there are considerable gaps in specific knowledge. 



Students' and Parents' 
Awareness 



QiiVictrniirk riiffpronPAQ ^ Pennsylvania study, ninth-grade students possessing various 
OUU)^ uup i^uici cii^TO characteristics associated with low rates of later coUege attendance- 
being black, from a low-income family, or not am)l!ed in a college-prep 
curriculum — were more likely to report receiving inf ormatton f rcmi their 
schools than were their counterparts who were white, of higher-inccmie 
families, or enrolled in coUege-prep courses. Schocds, at least in this state 
and at the time this study was conducted, appeared to be focusing finan- 
cial aid information on students who were least likely to have first-hand 
Icnowledge of student aid. 



^The inabUlty of many parents to aocurateSy est^^ 

the wide variation among ooUegn in tuitkxt rates and other fees. 
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Parents who had attended college or who had other children in college 
knew more about aid than those without these experiences. (Brouder, 
1987) Parents in wealthy communities and those with children in pri- 
vate schools knew more about aid programs than did parmts in tower- 
income communities and those with children in dty and rural schools. 
(Dixon, 1986) 



Information Sources studies examined the information sources students and parents used 

at this stage (beyond the basic observation that few studrats obtained 
information from their schoc^); however, several addressed the ques- 
tion of respondents' hypothetical interest in information about student 

aid. 

Junior high school st;:!dents were moderately interested in acquiring 
information about financial aid. However, their aspirations may have 
been set already, which could affect this interest. Surveying the Interest 
of junior high school students in attending a presaitation on financial 
aid, Pennsylvania officials found that 67 percent of those planning to 
attend a 4-year college were interested in attending a financial aid pres- 
entation. (Davis, 1988) Of those planning to attend 2-year or vocatkmal 
schools, however, only 44 percent had any interest in such a imsentar 
tion. And, only 26 to 30 percent of students not intmding to continue 
their education after hi^ school responded positively. These results 
appear to indicate that students' attitudes toward partidpatkm in infoi> 
mation activities are coasistent, at a relatively young age, with their 
postsecondary education plans. However, students' attitudes may be 
related to their knowledge of postsecondary options. If this is true, 
interest in participating in information activities might be enhanced by 
increasing students' awareness of higher education alternatives. 

Parents of junior high students, however, did seem willing to learn more 
about financial aid, regardless of their children's education plans. Two 
state surveys (Dixon, 1986; Davis, 1989) found that between 80 and 90 
percent of parents desired to participate in financial aid hiformation 
activities. One of these surveys (Davis, 1989) found that neariy 76 per- 
cent of parents who were indifferent to their children's postsecondary 
plans indicated willingness to listen to presentations about financial aid. 
Brouder (1986) concluded from parents' focus group discussions that 
par nts would be very receptive to financial aid information, especially 
when it was individually presented. 

IS 
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These studies agree that most parents — rather than just parents who 
want their children to go to college — are interested in learning about 
financial aid. This suggests that many parents may be favorably predis- 
posed toward postsecondary school attendance by their children, even 
though they have not formulated specific plans. 



Tmrinrtiinpp of ninth-grade students in a 1 983 Pennsylvania state study did not 

impOrLance OI perceive information from the school as useful. (Ptennsylvania Assoda- 

Inf Ormation tlon of CoUeges and Universities, 1983) Only 44 percent of minority stu- 

dents and 28 percent of white students who reported receiving 
information found it useful. Students who did not plan to attend college 
and students from lower-income families were more likely to report 
receiving useful information than students planning to continue their 
studies and those with higher-income parents. 
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Search: Awareness of Federal Financial Aid 
During High School 



Students^ Ta&k?3 at ^ middle to late high school years, the "search" stage of Hossler and 

Thi Q 51 ai:^ ^ Gallagher's model, students require specific information if they are to 

1 Ills olage locate a suitable postsecondary school and prepare for successful admis- 

sion and payment of the costs. In order to acquire this knowledge, stu- 
dents at this stage should continue to considei* occupational options and 
their educational requirements, develop a list of schools from which to 
make a choice, take college admissions tests, visit schools, review cata- 
logues and other information, and talk with guidance counselors, admis- 
sions counselors, and friends. Information on the availability of student 
aid and different student aid options during this stage allows families, 
especially low-income families, to decide whether they can afford post- 
secondary education and, if they can, what type of postsecondary edu- 
cation might be appropriate. 



Available Evidence ^^^^ studies that addressed the issue of students' and par- 

ents* awareness of financial aid at this stage. Three of these studies used 
information from the High School and Beyond Survey to investigate 
knowledge of financial aid. (Higgins, 1984; Ekstrom, 1985; and Olson 
and Rosenfeld, 1984) Ekstrom and Higgins used these data to explore 
students' knowledge of finiuicial aid programs and postsecondary 
atter.dance costs. Olson and Rosenfeld used data from the follow-up 
study to examine parents' knowledge of financial aid.' Two other 
studies examined students* arrt parents' knowledge at this stage. A more 
recent national survey of students done by the Gallup organization for 
the Clouncil for Advancement and Support of Education (1986) provides 
a strong sample. However, the telephone interviews were brief, and the 
emphasis was on cost estimates rather than on knowledge of ways of 
meeting those costs. In addition, the students* views obtained in this 
survey cannot be contrasted with parents' information, since only the 
young people were interviewed. Uttle and Chronister (1983) used an idi- 
osyncratic sample of community college students and parents of college- 
bound high school students in Virginia to determine parents* knowledge 
of financial aid programs. 

Three of the eight studies we identified examined the sources of infor- 
mation for students and parents at this stage. Chapman (1987) con- 
tacted 1,000 fu^t-time applicants to the New York State Tuition 
Assistance Program by mail and asked them to complete a questionnaire 



* Following administration of the High School and Beyond Survey to students in spring 1 980, a sample 
was drawn of 7,201 of the surveyed students (up to 12 sophomores and 12 seniors in each of 312 
schools). One parent of each of these students was chosen as the sample for the follow-up survey of 
parents that was conducted the following fall. 
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on high school counseling swvioes. Altlw^^ 
43 percent , the respmdent group was representative of the samirie on 
income, sex, ;md ethnidcy. The Naticmal Assodaticm of College Admis- 
sions Counselors surveyed high school guidance counselors to collect 
information <m high school guidance inractices, resources, and programs. 
The Pennsylvania Assodatim of Colteges and Universities surveyed 
about 7,000 twelfth graders from schools that were represmtative of 
high schools in Pennsylvania to determine the perceived usefulness to 
students of a variety of school-based information activities about finan- 
dal aid and postsecondary school attendance. These studies are summar 
rized in table 3.1. 
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Study 


ponoa 








OlllOOiM MMMIM 


Chapman (1967) 


1965 


New York 


1.000 first-time aid 
applicants toNew Yor1( 
State Tuition Assistance 
Procram (response rate 
was 43 percent) 


Mail survey 


Extent of ttudints' oontict 
with hiah aohool oounaalor 
satisfaction wMh aervioei 
provided; effictivsneas of 
high school oounseing 
services 


Ekstrom (1965) 


1960, 
1962 


Nationwide 


Approximately 30.000 1 980 
high school sophomores 
and 22.000 of these 
siuoenis in isOc 


1980 High School and 
Beyond Survey and 1962 
fr*!km'«jp 


Students' knowledge of 
college costs 


Eureke(1986)* 


1966 


California 


Random sample of 1.023 
adutt Callfomkns and 
group interviews with atxHjt 
Too high school and 
college siuaenis ano t'^ir 
parents 


Telephone survey of 
households with 
telephones and interviews 
with selected groups 


Students' and parents' 
general kno«i4edge of 
financial aid and 

perceptk)ns of 
poitsecondary costs 


Counal for the 
Advancement and 
Support of 
Education MQAfi^ 


1968 


Nationwide 


1.001 young people 
(aged 13-21) 


Telephor)e stKvey of 
househokjs with 
telephones 


Students' college plans; 
attitudes conoeming 
college cost and financiat 
aid 


Hi9gins(1984)* 


1980, 
1962 


Nationwide 


28,728 1980 high school 
seniors 


1980 High School and 
Beyond Sun/ey and 1982 
follow-up 


Students' knowledge of 
specific financial akJ 
programs 


Little and 
Chronister (1963) 


1980 


Virginia 


321 adult community 
college students and 295 
parents of college-bound 
junior and senior high 
school students 


In-dass and take-home 
surveys 


Parents' '..awledge of 
specffc aid programs 


National 
A5SociatK)n of 
CoUoge 
Admissions 
Counselors (1966) 


1984 


Nationwide 


2.200 guidance counselors, 
randomly selected from 
25,000 secondary schools 


Mail survey 


Counseling practk^es. 
resources, and programs 


Olson and 
Rosenfeld(1964) 


1980 


Nationwide 


6.564 parents of 
sophoaKxe and senior high 
school students (response 
rate was 91 percent) 


1980 High School and 
Beyond Survey 


Parents' knowledge of 
spectfk: fin?ncial akJ 
programs and sources of 
financial akj knowledge 


Pennsylvania 
Association of 
Colleges and 
Universities (1963) 


1983 


Pennsylvania 


Representative sample of 
7.847 twelfth graders in 49 
schools 


In-school survey 


Students' assessments of 

financial aid informatkxi 
received from their high 
schools 



"Both the Eureka and the Higgins studies investigated knowledge of fedsrsi financial akl at both the 
^search" and "choice" stages 



We augmented this literature with our own secondary analyses of the 
data base drawn from the High School and Beyond Survey. We 
examined the financial-aid knowledge of high school sophomores in 
1980 end the relationship between students' characteristics — such as 
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race, grade average, parents' ikicome and education, and family size — 
and different levels of that knowledge. 



Students' and Parents' 
Knowledge 



Based on nine studies and our own analyses, it appeared students in 
grades 10 through 12 knew little about federal financial aid. Our anal- 
yses showed that in 1980 only 12 percent of all high school sc^homores 
thought the Pell Grant program was available in their schocris and only 8 
percent beUeved Stafford Loans were available.' (Pd) Grants were 
then—as they are now — available to all who qualified; Stafford Loans 
were at that time available fh)m banks without mccnne restrictkms.) 

Seniors did know more than sophcmiores about federal financial aid. 
(Ekstrom, 1985) Among college-bound semors answering the 1980 High 
School and Beyond Survey, cwily 18 percent reported that they did not 
believe Pell Grants were generally available in their schools, and 26 per- 
cent thought the sax.;e for Stafford Loans. (Higgira, 1984) However, 
results from a California study, which we discuss further later in this 
report, suggested semors' knowledge may be superficial. Most of the 
seniors interviewed had only a rudimentary notion about the available 
financial aid programs and were unaware of what programs they might 
be eligible for. (Eureka, 1988) 

Although students' knowledge may have grown from the first stage to 
this one, many students still had misconceptions or misinformation 
about aid that may be as critical to higher education decisions as lack of 
information. First, students substantially overe stimated the cost of tui- 
tion, especially at public 2- and 4-year colleges. (Cr^^mcil for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education, 1988; Ekstrom I85) A third study 
found the opposite error to be common, as students undere stimated the 
total cost of col lege attendance. (Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities, 1983) 



^The key <|uc8tkm concenUng awaraieas of m 
and Beyocul Sui^ was: **FV)r studento in this 
pay for fiiither sdidy beyotid high acho^ 

aid, and students asked to respond abom the availaUli^ We 
examined only responses concerning the two n^Jor federal programs, Pen Grants and Stafford Loans. 

Although the aimers have been used repeatedly in studieis the original question is a somewhat 

amMgucKis indicator fltudem knowledge. Aakb« wheto 

broad groiq> (tf "students in this school" fails to diatingulah beti^ 

alsD does not probe studotfs* underBta^iding of thdr own sktua^^ 

acterlzatkiit Studeiits largdy neglected to answer, 30 peroe^ 

dki, iTiughly half responded *1 dont know' to questkm about q[>ec^ 

partial answers to a fUwed que^on, whkh aie now a decade tdd, are the best ^ 

national sample suggests the current state of knowledge in this area. 
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Beyond incorrecUy estimating costs, students also had misconceptions 
about eligibility fen* financial aid. Forty-nine perceit in the Council's 
national poll of high school students (dted previously) thought they 
were ineligible for aid to attm! an expensive private schocA if th^ par- 
ents could afford a state schocd. About a third believed financial nid is 
set aside solely for minority students, and almost a quarter believed that 
students with average grades do not qualify i'or financial aid . All of 
these are incorrect beliefs. 

Parents continued to lack specific information about financial aid during 
this stage. Fewer than half knew about either PeU Grants w Staffs 
Loans in 1980, with these programs registeriiig 48 and 46 percent 
nition, respectively. (Olson and Rosenfeld, 1984) Another 1980 study in 
Virginia alone found an even tower degree of awareness, with only 35 
percent of parents aware of Stafford Loans and 29 percent aware of Pell 
Grants. (Little and Chronister, 1983) 

Like the students, substantial numbers of parents had baste misccmcep- 
tions about eligibility for aid. About a third of parents in <Mie study 
believed incorrectly that their income was too high to qualify for a loan 
or scholarship, and about a quarter of these parents believed incorrectly 
that their children's grades or tests were not high enough to qualify for 
a loan or for assistance. (Olson and Rosonfeld, 1984) 



Subgroup Differences found that sophomore awareness of the two magor federal programs 

varied according to family income, race, grades, academic track, and 
type of school attended.^ Specifically: 

• Though students' Imowledge was generally limited, sophomores from 
the poorest fanulies were more likely to know about the Pell Grant pro- 
gram than were those from higher income levels (18 percent versus 10 
percent). 

• Sophomores from low- and middle-income families were more likely to 
know about loans than were those from very high-income families 
(those with incomes of $50,000 and up).^ 



^^Iwscremilte are based on (Hir secondary aPAl^ 1980 High School and 

Beyond Survey sophomore cohort 

^Students from families with incomes between $25,000 and $60,000 were most likely to recogniie 
loan programs. 
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• SophcHTiores with high grades in high school were more likely than those 
with lower grades to have knowledge of both programs.^ 

• Sophomores in acadmic programs were more likely to recognize Pfell 
Grants than were those ir general or vocational programs; sophomores 
in academic and vocational programs were more likely to recognize StaT- 
ford Loans than were those in general programs.<^ 

• Sophomores at Catholic schools ;vere more likely to recognize both 
financial aid programs than were those attending public or other private 
schools. Sophomores attending other private schools were the least 
likely to have knowledge of aid programs J 

• Black sophomores were consistently more aware of Pell Grants than 
were sophomores of other »wnal and ethnic groups. Differences among 
groups in loan program recognition were smaller than those in grants 
recognition.® We did not find relationships between sophomores' aware- 
ness and ability level, sex, parental education, or family size. 

While seniors' recognition of these programs in 1980 was substantially 
greater than that of sophomores surveyed that year, the relationship 
between awareness and family income that we found was the same for 
sophomores and seniors. As was the case with sophomores, seniors from 
higher-income families were more likely to recognize Stafford Loans and 
those from low-income families to recognize Pell Grants. 

Family income and parental education were identified in one study as 
the most important variables associated with differences in awareness 
of aid found among parents. (Olson and Rosenfeld, 1984) Parents with 
incomes under $30,000 knew more about Pell Grants than did those with 
incomes over this level; parents with incomes over $30,000 reported 



'^StudoitB reporting grades of A reglatered a 15.4 p 

of m GrwitB ami SUfford IxwM. These pera^^ 

adf reported grades of C and D. Of students 

aware of Pri) Grants, and 6.66 perant were aware of Stafford 

^hSIxteen percent (tf sophoinores in academk: pro 

mores in genmd pro-am and 8 peroem ctf sophomores in voc^^ 

grama. T>Nrive pcram of sophomora in both acadea^ 

Loans, In ocninst to 8 percent Af tophomora in gene^ 

^Respoim fhmi studenly in Caiholk schooto indkai^ 

perant were aware of kMi^ Responses fhm students in other p^ 

perxxnt were awsre of grants and ^ percent were swan" of kians. (The awarm 

in publk schools WM only sUghtly than that of sophomores in Catholic schools.) 

^Sixteen percent of Mack students were aware of Peu(kant8 as ccanpa^ percent of Hispanic 
and White studeiits and 10 percent of Asian and >merican Indian students. Eleven pen^ 
students recognised loam as compared to 8 percent of Hispanic^ American Indian, and white students 
and 10 percent of black students. 
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more knowledge of loans than did pamitb with inoxnes vmer that 
level. (Olson and Rosenfekl, 1984) Results from this study also indicated 
the impcMTtance of already having a child in college. Parents wlio had a 
child in cdlege knew more about aid regardless of thdr income w 
education. 



Sources of Information ^ Pennsylvania study dted in sectfon 2 found that sdioob may dis- 
seminate more infwmation about financial aid to satdwa than to 
freshn^en. (Pennsylvania Assodatkxi of Colleges and Univmities, 1983) 
In that study, 76 percent of coUege-bound seniors and 67 percent of 
noncollege-bound students reported recdving infwmatkm about finan- 
cial aid fran their high schools. (As noted earlier, only 41 percent of 
freshmen reported receiving inf (Nmatkm from their sdiools.) An opinkm 
survey of a natkmal sanqrie of ecriUege counsdcffs in hi^« sdiools found 
that counselors in schools with higha^-inoome students repeated 
engaging in much mor^ intemdve tnformatkm and counseling effwts 
concerning higher educatkm than dki those in schools serving k>wei> 
income students. (Natk)nid Associatk>n of College Admiaskxis Coun- 
selors, 1986) The amoum of inf ormatim students received fhmh^ 
school counsdors varied by nu». Blade students wane more li^ 
obtain inf ormatim from hij^ sdK)ol counselors than were n^iite stu- 
dents, while Hispanic students were least likely to receive informatioit 
(Chaiman, 1987) 

Olscm and Rosenf eld ( 1984) found a relatimship between parental 
inocMne and sources of knowledge ot student aid. Parents were mort- 
litely to talk to scxnecme or read about financial akl as their inocmie 
increased: 69 percent of parmts with incomes over I40,0(X) reported 
talking and reading about akl as ccmpared to 42 percent of those 
incomes under $10,000. Parents with incomes in the hi^ier categcnry 
were more likely to be those with higher educaticms— who in turn were 
more likely to have inf ormatkm-seeking skills, to read pubUcatkxis 
abcut postsecondary scho(ris and financial akl, to have had perscmal 
experience with financial akl q;ytions, and to have chiklren interested in 
pursuing postseccmdary education. 

Rvthnr than the high school, college reixesentatives and col^ 
ti ons were tlie most comnKxi sources of financial aid infcNrmation for 
I^arents and students at the ''search** stag^. (Chapman, 1987; Little and 
C^hronister, 1983) 
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T oTino rkf Varini ic Students viewed information about financial aid received from colleges, 

imporiailCe OI V anOUS f^n^^ed by information received from f amUies and friends, as more 
Information Sources important than information received from high schools. Chapman inves- 
tigated the importance of information received by New York state stu- 
dents, reporting their rank-ordering of various sources. (Chaimian, 
1987) Students rated higher-education contacts (college visits, meeting 
with college financial aid coimsetors or admission officav, college cata- 
logues, and conununlcations f rwn the state education agency) as the iive 
most important sources of information about higher education. Informal 
sources, such as friends and parents, were ranked next in importance. 
High school counselors were ranked next to lowest, and information 
from the media (newspapers, magazines, television, and radio) was 
ranked lowest in importance. 
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Section 4 

Choice: Knowledge of Federal Financial Aid ~ 
When Postsecondary histitution Is Determined 



"Choice'' is the last stage in Hossler and Gallagher's model of students' 
educational decisions. At this point, which usually takes place during 
the senior year, students who have decided to continue their education 
beyond high school choose a particular school. The student and his or 
her family must obtain information on specific costs — such as tuition, 
living expenses, travel (if any) — and opportunities for grants, loans, and 
work, in order to arrive at a plan for paying the costs of the chos^ n 
institution. It seems likely that sound knowledge of the alternative ways 
cf financing an education at specific schools may contribute to choice at 
this point. 



Available Evidence Although ther is a great deal of research on who applies for and 

attends postsecondary schools, there is little information concerning the 
role piayed by knowledge of student financial assistance in this decision. 
However, some studies did look at students who decided to apply for aid 
in order to pursue higher education to see whether they had more or 
different knowledge of financial aid than other students. 

Six studies addressed the issue of knowledge of financial aid and the 
characteristics associated with different levels of this knowledge during 
the choice stage. Key features of these studies are presented in table 4 1. 



Students' Tasks at 
This Stage 
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Location 


Swnplo 
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Cam)ll(l9e3) 


1960 


NatKxiwKje 


6.564 parents of 
sophomore and senior high 
scrxxM Siuoenis 


1980 High School and 
Beyond^un/ey and 1962 


Parents* knowloc^ of 
specific finmW aid 
nmorama and rsiN of 
i^^f^K^ation tor finoncW aid 


Cib»k(19e2) 


1960 


Arizona 


706 coHege-bound ser>iors 
in 28 schools 


In-school survey 


Studenta' aaaaaamanta of 

importanoe of information 
about rnlana 


Dahl(1962) 


1980 
-82 


Kentucky 


2.600 students 
representirig Kentucky's 
1960 araduattng high 
schoJ seniors 


In-school sun^ey: Kentucky 
Longitudinal Study 


PoataecorKtery education 
plana and later enroUmant; 
importanoa of dmarant 
factors in aalaction of 
educatkxial instttutkxi 


Eureka (1988)« 


1986 


California 


Random sample of 1 .023 
adult Califomians and 
aroup interviews with about 
Too high school and 
college students and thetr 
parents 


Telephone survey of 
households with 
telephones and interviews 
with selected groups 


Students* and parents* 
oeneral knowledge of 
financial akj and 
perceptkxis of 
postsecondary costs 


Higgins^i984)« 


1980. 
1982 


Nationwide 


28.728 1980 high school 
seniors 


1960 High School and 
Beyond ^ jo/ey and 1962 

fOllOW'UP 


Students* knowledge of 
specffk^ federal financial akj 
proorama and later 
appHcation rates 


Orfield (1984) 


1980. 
1982 


Illinois 


670 Illinois students in the 
1980 High School and 
Beyond Survey and 335 in 
the 1982foltow-up 


1960 High School and 
Beyond Survey and 1982 
folk>w-up 


Students' knowledge of 
specifk: federal financial aid 
programs 



•Both the Eureka arnl the Higgins studies investigated knowledge of federal financial aid at both the 

"search" and "clvi»ce" stages 



Three studies used data from the High School and Beyond Survey. Hig- 
gins (1984) used data from the 1980 senior cohort and fvom the 1982 
foUow-up to examine the relationship between knowledge of financial 
aid and financial aid appUcation rates. Orfield (1984) examined daU on 
Illinois students in the 1980 senior cohort and the 1982 follow-up to 
determine what students v,\\o went on to higher education knew as 
seniors about specific aii piixprams. Carroll (1983) compared parents* 
knowledge and their chilrlren's actions, using data from the senior 
cohort of the 1980 High S*o<)l and Beyond Survey and the follow-up 
survey of parents. 

Three additional state studiei addressed knowledge of financial aid and 
the usefulness of this knowledge during the choice stage. Eureka (1988) 
studied the general awareness of finan:;ial aid and the postsecondary 
education costs ^or a small number of selected high school students and 
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parents in California, Dahl (1982) investigated the importance of dif- 
ferent factors in the selection of postsecondary institutions. Cibik (1982) 
studied college i^plicants in Arizma to determine what information 
about college they considered important. 

We also analyzed data from the High School and Beycmd Survey to 
examine the possible importance of early awareness of federal financial 
aid to postsecondary eiut)llment. We compared sophomwes* awareness 
of the m^jor federal financial aid programs in 1980 with their post* 
secondary enrollment rate after graduation in 1982. 



Seniors who apply to postsecondary institutions are not much more 
knowledgeable about federal Hnandal aid programs than seniors in gen- 
eral. Using data on Illinois students only in the 1980 saiiw c(rfK>rt of the 
High School and Beyond Survey, Orfield (1984) found that 86 percent of 
seniors who applied to postsecmdary institutiiHis reported knowing 
about Pell Grants and 74 percent about Stafford Loans. These figures 
are only slightly higher than the general recognition rates reported in 
the previous section. 

Beyond basic awareness, however, students and parents have continued 
to lack specific information about aid programs. Most students in the 
studies we reviewed made their final college selecti<ms without informa- 
tion on the specific aid packages they might receive. (Eureka, 1988; 
Dahl, 1982) Although parents reported deep concerns about college 
costs, most remained uninformed about their children's eligibility for 
aid. (Eureka, 1988) 

Dahl (1982) reported that cost and availability of financial aid were sub- 
stantially more important factors in the choice of institution for stu- 
dents who plannec o enroll in postsecondary school, but did not, than 
for those wiio enrolled. While it is always tempting to attribute changes 
of plans to forces beyond one*s cmitrol, it is also the case that a lack of 
adequate cost information through the application process could 
account for some students' change in postsecondary education plans. 

Evidence from Carroll's study highlights the confusion and uncertainty 
about financial aid and postsecondary enrollment that persist 
throughout this stage. Carroll compared responses of seniors who 
reported in spring 1980 that they planned to pursue education after 
high school, with responf es of their parents to questions about post- 
secondary school financing collected in fall of 1980 (after these students 
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were expected to graduate fh»n high sdvxrf). He found that many par- 
ents continued to report little knowledge of each of the mi^r financial 
aid programs. He also found that 28 percent of seniors who had indi- 
cated in the spring of 1980 that they did not plan to continue beyond 
high school had in fact applied for aid by the fall of that year» which 
suggests that decisions made during the choice stage are liable to 
change. 



Qi iKcti^rki ir\ Fli f f arannac Differences in awareness of fmancial aid among black, white, and Hisr 
DUUgroup 1^11 it^reiict^^ students were evident at this stage. Orfieltfs Illinois data suggest 



black students going on to higher education were more likely to indicate 
that they had heard of fmancial aid programs than were white Bpph- 
cants; Hispanic students appeared to be the least informed about the 
types of aid avaUable. (Orfield, 1984) According to Orfield, 96 percent of 
black seniors who applied to postsecondary school were aware of Pell 
Grants, and 76 percent knew of Stafford Loans; for Hispanics, the com- 
parable figures were lower, 74 and 66 percent, respectively. 



Information Sources 
and Their Importance 



The studies we identified usually did not distinguish among information 
sources used by high school students during the search and the choice 
stages However, a study of high school students in Arizona who had 
applied to college found that college representatives, friends, and rela- 
tives were the most important sources of information for college-bound 
seniors. (Cibik, 1982) 



Consequences of 
Awareness of 
Financial Aid 



Our own analyses of the High School and Beyond Survey uota indicated 
that sophomores who were aware of Pell Grants and Stafford Loans in 
1980 were more likely to enroll in postsecondary schools in 1982. The 
relationship varied according to students' characteristics. Few sopho- 
mores were aware of fmancial aid programs at all (as discussed in sec- 
tion 3), so this observation pertained only to a small percentage of 
sophomores who subsequently enrolled in a postsecondary institution. 

Low-income students (those with family inomies below $25,000) who as 
sophomores thought Pell Grants were available were more likely to 
enroll in postsecondary school 2 years later than were low-income stu- 
dents in general. We saw, however, no relationship between knowing 
'bout Pell Grants and postsecondary enrollment for students from fami- 
nes with incomes above $25,000 (families who would probably be ineli- 
gible for such assistance, in any case). However, knowledge of loan 
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progiwns was related to erat^^ 
funiliea. Amcttig students fhm £^ 

and $49,000, those knowing about loans as sophomores wwe mort Ukdy 
to enrdl in postseoondary schools than were those who were not aware 
of loans. 

Similarly, for most minority students and those with parents of less edu- 
cation (high schod diploma or less), daily knowledge of federal grants 
or loans was related to higher rates of subsequent enroUmadt.' 

Loc king at seniors atone, Higgins (1984) found college-bound senkm 
attended college at approximately the same rates regardless of their 
knowledge of federal aid programs: 73 percent of 1980 sentors who did 
not know about the P6ll Grant program and 77 pa'cent who did 
attended college in 1982. A similar pattern was exhibited by those col- 
lege-bound seniors aware of Stafford Loans. However, college-bound stu- 
dents from low-^nomie families with knowledge of Pdl Grants had an 8 
percent higher college-attaidance rate than those without knowledge. 

Students with parents who were knowledgeable about student aid were 
more likely to apply for aid than were stwtaits whose paraits were less 
knowledgeable. (Carroll, 1983) Sixty-nine pm»it of parents with 
knowledge of as many as four of these programs had children wh^ 
applied for aid; among parents who knew about (mly one of the mi^ 
federal student aid programs, only 43 percent had children who apfdied 
for aid. 
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^This relatkmship was weaker for HiqMn^ 

anatyaea indteatod a gain of about 10 pensHit above average po0(^^ 

black, Asian, American Indian, and white students who had knowled^ of Pell Grants ae sophomores. 
The gain for Hispanic students was 4 percent 
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Investing in postsecondary education is importwit for individuato and 
the nation, yet nwft students and imrents in the studies we rev^^ 
reported a lack of basic information that would have helped them make 
informed dedskms in this critical area. And, this lack of informatton 
appears to persist flpom the pwdispoeitkMi stage through the search and 
choice stages, as is evident in the foUowing answers to the four ques- 
tions that we posed in this report. 

1. What is known about students' and parents' knowtedge of federal 
financial aid at different points in time as students progress through 
j unior high and high school? 

Across aU of the three stages of decision in our model, students and par- 
ents indicated limited knowledge o(»iceming the cost of attending dif- 
ferent kinds of schools and the avaUability of federal student aW. 
Although their level of informatton increased during the high school 
years, many students and paroits remained uninf <Mrmed of eligiUlity 
requirements for financial aid programs. The studies made dear that 
few f amiUes had detaUed knowledge of particular programs at the time 
when students appUed— or decided not to apply— to specific schools. In 
addition, specific inaccurate views about schools' costs and about eligi- 
bility for financial akl and its relation to college costs persisted 
throughout the junior and senior high school years. 

It seems likely that lack of knowledge and misconceptions limit stu- 
dents' and parents' understanding of postsecondary optkms; at worst, 
such ignorance may lead to specific dedstons about high school courses 
that dose the doors on some future job and school possibilities. Students 
and their families may not aspire to educatkm beyond high school, may 
limit their gathering of informatton about higher-coet private colleges or 
4-year colleges, or may not apply to some appropriate schools because 
they believe costs wouW be an insurmountaUe obstacle. Other f amfllcs 
may fail to start necessary savings programs because they underesti- 
mate the price of costly schods, or they may not exptore more realise 
lower-cost alternatives in time. 

2. Has considerabte variatton been found in the extent of this knowledge 
among dif feroit populations? 

In general, It dki not appear that minority students and their families or 
members of low-Income families had less Information than others. This 
may be because schools direct potentially useful Information toward 
low-income and black students. Low-Income and black students even 
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appeared to be slightiy more familiar with grant programs than were 
middle-income and white students. Hispanic students were least likely to 
know about aid; these students may represent special cultural or lin- 
guistic needs that are not being met. However, the small differences 
among groups were not meaningful in the context of the large propor- 
tion of students who generaUy lacked adequate knowledge of financial 
aid. 

3. What sources have contributed to this knowledge? 

Ctonceming sources used, parents as well as students relied primarily 
upon postsecondary schools and secondarily upon family mewibers and 
friends as sources of informatfon about financial aid. These sources do 
not uniformly provide complete, unbiased, or even correct information, 
judging by the extent of ignorance and misinformation revealed in the 
studies. Minority studoits relied rocMre upon financial aid infwmatimi 
provided by high school guidance counsetors than did more affluent, 
nonminority students, but the heavy workload of typical school coun- 
selors suggests limits to what students can learn from these souit*s, 
though arguably their informaticm needs are paramount.' 

Parents of junior high students may be better targets for school-baaed 
financial aid information activities than their children, who may not be 
motivated to learn about financial aid given their young age. Indeed, the 
studies showed that parents, including those without postsecondary 
expectations for their children, wanted to know about financial aid 
opportunities. Providing gmeral information at this stage might 
encourage aspirations for postsecondary school attendance and influ- 
ence course choices so that students do not prematurely eliminate pos- 
sible future options. 

Financial aid information at this early stage should no doubt be aimed at 
increasing aspirations for postsecondary education anr. creating aware- 
ness of various federal, state, and private programs that are available to 
help finance the costs of postsecondary school attendance. 
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4. What COTsequences can be attributed to different degrecG of knowl- 
edge of federal financial aid? 

Inf ormatirai is only <Mie of many influences on postsecmdary school 
choice. Academic ability, high school grades, family income, and desire 
to continue educati<m are mom highly related to postsecondary attoid- 
ance than is knowledge of financial aid. However, the 1080-82 obeorva- 
tions on the students included in the High School and Beyond Survey do 
show that sophomores with fgnaiBr knowledge of federal aid were more 
likely to enroll in further educatkxi following graduation, though it is 
not certain that the former caused the latter. Preexisting motivation, 
such as that instilled by the family or school, may explain both. Many 
types of eftorts can contribute to increasing youths' awareness of higher 
education and their ability to pursue it— for example, improving stu- 
dents basic preparatiixi, expanding thdr Job aspirations, and derowi- 
stratmg to them through the use of moitors or internships the crucial 
role played by educaticm in modem life. But, it remains the case that 
getting better and more timely informatkm to students and parei^ts 
about the costs of postseomdary educatkm and the availability of finan- 
cial aid options is important It is plausible that, among other efforts, 
providing early and realistic infonnati(»i on schools' costs and the wide 
range of ways t» meet than may cause more students both to aspire to 
and successfully pursue postsecondary education. 
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Literature Search and Evaluation 



We used Che findings of existing studies that met our jrt^ 
vance and quality as one n^jor source for answering the questi^ms in 
this report. Our other sources were interviews and secondary analysis of 
information from the High School and Beyond Survey data base. This 
appendix describes how we chose the studies dted in the text. 



Identifying Studies ^® ^ understand students* and parents' knowledge of fed- 

eral fmandal aid, not tlie entire higher education dedsimi process or all 
forms of aid. We also restiicted our Uta-ature search to studies done 
since 1980. We searched two computerized bibliographic data bases, Dis- 
sertation Abstracts and the Educational Resources Informaticm Center 
(ERIC) literature file. We contacted groups involved in student aid and 
counseling to ask for references to published work or bodies of data. 
These included American CouncU on Education, National Assodatkm of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators, The C!ollege Board, American Ctit- 
lege Testing Program, I Have A Dream Foundation, Nattonal Association 
of College Admisskms Counselors, Natkmal Assodatkm of Student 
Counseling and Guidance Penwnnel, and the Higher Educatkm Informfr 
tion Center in Boitcm, Massachusetts. We ccmtacted state educatkm 
agendes we knew had qxmsored relevant studies, induding those in Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

From aU sources, we identified 120 artides, books, reports, and data 
bases, induding both published and unpublished materials. After initial 
review, 74 appeared potentiaUy relevant and were retained for further 
evaluation.' 

A full bibUography is available upon request. Contact the Program Eval- 
uation and Methodology Division, gao, 441 G St., N.W., Room 5739, 
Washington, D.C. 20648. 



Assessing Study 
Quality 



We asked three experts on higher education and student aid to evaluate 
the studies on four criteria of quabty : topical appropriateness, adequacy 
of design, statistical soundness, and generalizability of samide." 
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ylvinla Higher Educatkm Antetanoe Agency; and Dr. Don Hoaaler. Indiana Unh^mty We mM 
them to cvahiate our fuU hat of iwtentiaUy 

directed. 
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The experts fmuMl few Studies they judged to be both higMy appro^ 
ami rig()n)us in their desIgM and statistical methods. Afl^ 
the rating of the experts, we oonduded that 18 of the studies were cit- 
able for our punxMes, rejecting those that failed to meet om 
the first three criteria. We did not eliminate studies with finding 
ited generaUaabiUty. Our bibliography lists the 18 studies we retained, 
and the stages they cover are summsorized in taUe 1.1. 
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Appendix II 

Federal Initiatives in Dissemination of FmandaT 
Aid Inf omiation 



Federal legislation and federal agency actions have repeatedly 
addressed the issue of information about sixident aid. This appendix 
summarizes the mnjor initiatives in ihis area. It also describes several 
programs that include the diss«nination of such information among 
their services. 



The 1976 Amendments to the H- :;her Education Act of 1966 (section 
493(a)) required institutions receiving administrative allowances for 
handling federal student aid programs under title IV of the act to pro- 
vide students with certain basic information, including financial assis- 
tance information, student retentirai statistics, and when available, 
student completion rates. The amendments also provided for grants to 
states for the establishment of Education Informati(m Caters that 
operate outside of high schools to provide postsecondary counseling, 
information on fmancial aid, referrals, and other services to prospective 
postsecondary-school students. In the 1980 Amendments to the Higher 
Education Act, the Educatim Informati<»i (Center provisions were 
moved administratively from title IV to I, and they have not been 
funded since then. States, for ttw most part, have been reluctant or 
unable to support these centers without federal assistance. 

The 1980 amendments to the act mandated that financial aid informa- 
tion be disseminated to all prospective and enrolled students. Section 
438 outUned the requirements for "Institutional and Financial Assis- 
tance Information for Students." A prospective student was defined as 
any individual who contacted an eligible institution requesting informa- 
tion concerning admission to that institution. 

In the 1986 Amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
House bill (but not the Senate's) provided for the establishment of a 
National Center for Postsecondary Opportunity to help ensure that ade- 
quate information and counseling regiutllng federal financial aid pro- 
grams were available to students, parents, and others. The House 
provision would have required the Department of Education to allocate 
$5 million for the Center annually from the department's appropriation 
for salaries and expenses. However, the House receded. The decision of 
the conferees not to include the National Center for Postsecondary 
Opportunity in the conference agreement did not imply their satisfaction 
with the Department of Education's efforts to provide adequate infor- 
mation. The conferees believed that the Department's efforts were inad- 
equate, and they directed the Secretary of Education to improve the 



Legislation and 
Related Congressional 
Direction 
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provision of timely and adequate infonnstiMi about federal student aid 
programs to individuals, including 

• the eamomically 0* educati<Hially disadvantaged, 
. the disabled, 

• those living in rural isolati(»i, 

• nontraditional adult studoits, 

• unemployed workers, and 

• women. 

The conferees encouraged the Secretary to explore innovative ways to 
disseminate information about federal student aid prognnm, including 
the use of videotapes and seminars. The conferaice report also urged 
the Secretary to involve relevant professi(mals wIkj ixrovide sorvices to 
students and potential students, such as school counselors, odlege 
admissions personnel, trio program personnel, student flnandal aid 
administrators, and school administrators. 



Routine Information 
Provision 



The Department of Education provides information on federal studait 
aid and applicaticm procedures. In past years, an extrasive booklet was 
published each year, but it has been discontinued because of fVinding 
shortages. A less extensive publication has been issued for 1990. 



TRIO Programs 



Federal legislation began in 1965 to establish programs to address needs 
of disadvantaged students in order to increase postsecondary enrollment 
rates far underrepres«ited populattons. A total of seven programs are 
authorized, though these continue to be referred to as "trio" (since origi- 
nally there were three programs). The two programs are designed pri- 
marily to assist low-income or disadvantaged high school students and 
adults to overcome some of the barrtera to both access and comjdetkm of 
postsecondary educatkm.* Services indude a range of inf(Hinati(»i and 
mci« intensive suKPorts for those not yet ennrfled in higher educatkwa 
and, for those who are enroUed, stiU other sunmrtive aasistanoe. Finan- 
cial aid inf ormatkm is provided in several of these programs. 




'Four of the* pn)gnm»-Uiw«id Bound, Tatont Seated Stud^ 
Oppoituntty Centew— r«*rk3 dlgftUlly to Ufl. 
IndlvWuih thrt are In the Untod Stttef for ott»r than tmporwy re«^^ 
the Tniat Terrttorles (rf the Padflc are atao eUgible. 
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Upward Bound Upward Bound was implemented by the Office of Economic Opportunity 

in school year 1965^ as part of the National War on Poverty. A 1968 
amendment to the Higher Education Act transfered the program to the 
Office of Education (now the Department of Education). The goal of this 
program is to prepare eligible disadvantaged students between the ages 
of 13 and 19 who are enrcdled in high school, or qualified veterans, for 
college. Projects are sponsored by institutions of higher teaming, public 
and private agencies, and in excq)tional cases, secondary schocds. Ser^ 
vices typically include ronedial instructim, career awareness acthrities, 
postsecondary and financial aid counseling, and cultural activities. Ser- 
vices are provided part-time during the school year and full-time during 
the summer. 



Talent Search Talent Search, which was authorized under the Higher Education Act of 

1965, idenfifies young people between the ages of 12 and 27 who have 
complete e sixth grade and are potential fu^-generation college stu- 
dents. Tsu^.x Search projects may be sponsored by postseomdary 
schools, public and private agencies, and in some cases, secondary 
schools. Services include academic and financial aid counseling— 
including assistance in completing admissions and financial aid fwms— 
career explorations, and assisting individuals' reentry into seomdary w 
postsecondary schools. 



Student Support Services Authorized in 1968, this program provides on-campus compensatory 

education and counseling to help students who are disadvantaged, first 
generation, or physically handicapped successfully complete the pro- 
gram of postsecondary instructi(H) in which they are enrolled. Programs 
may only be sponsored by institutions of higher learning. Participants 
must be enrolled in or accepted by a postsecondary institution and be in 
need of remedial academic instruction. 



Authorized in 1972, these are on- and off-campus educati(mal resource 
centers in areas with high concentrations of disadvantaged families that 
provide information and assistance to adults aged 19 or older who need 
services in order to pursue or continue postsecondary education. Partici- 
pants must live in a target area served by an Educational Opportunity 
Center. Programs may be sponsored by postsecondary schools, public 
and private agencies, and secondary schools. Services include coun- 
seling, disseminating information about financial aid, assessment, career 
exploration, and coordination with local postsecondary schools. 
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Educational Opportunity 
Centers 




Training Program for 
Special Programs Staff and 
Leadership Personnel 



The objective of this program iB to improve the omipet^^ 
of TRIO prqiects in delivering services to disadvantaged studoits. Pro- 
grams are sponsored by poetsecondary schools and puWic and private 
agencies and provide for conferences, workshops, and santnars. 



The School, College, and 
University Partnership 
Program (SCUP) 



This program is designed to encourage partnerships between institutions 
of higher learning and seccmdaiy schools serving tow-income studeirts. 
SCUP provides services to improve the acadonic skills and postse^ttndary 
school attendance or employment prospects after high school or low- 
income secondary school students. 



The Ronald E. McNair 
Postbaccalaureate 
Achievement Program 



The McNair Program, first funded in 1989, is designed to provide effec- 
tive preparation for doctoral study to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents from low-income families, flrat-generation college students, and 
members of groups that are underrepresented in graduate education. 
Services include opportunities for research, counseling, tutorial services, 
and assistance in securing admissicm to, and financial aid for, graduate' 
programs. 

Supporters of these seven programs argue that they serve a useful pur- 
pose and contend that lack of adequate funding prevents the TRK) pro- 
grams from accomplishing their purpose. Only about one in twents^^ of 
eligible individuals curreutly are served by these pn^rams. 



Other Programs 



Two other programs to assist disadvantaged studaits in gaining access 
to further education were originally administered by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. These are the Higher Educaticm Equivalency Pro- 
gram (iisp) and the College Assistance Migrant Program (gamp). Both 
programs were transferred to the Department of Labor in 1973. Since 
1980, they have been administered by the Department of Education. 
Both programs address the educational needs of both migrant workers* 
children and young adults, hep offers residaitial high echoed 
equivalency training and provides encouragement to minority students 
to continue their education, camp is campus-based and offers ronedial, 
tutorial, counseling, and flnandal support in the first year of college. 



Public and Private 
Initiatives 



Many early awareness pnjtfecfs — sponsored by state governments, 
school districts, postsecondary schools, educational assodaticms, and cit- 
izens' groups — are under way. Currently, the National Association of 
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Student Financial Aid Administrators (nasfaa) is cocndinating inf orma- 
tion <m these prctiects and has cmni^ a ^ 
ness programs thrcMighout the United States.^ In additi^ 
established four early awanmess pilot programs and plans to assess 
these programs in the future. 



2faifonnatlon <m the NASFAA Etriy Aw^a^neas 
Str«t, N,W„ Washington, DC 20036 
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